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is        evident        the value of which an account must be
by the theory of criticism is to be           for, not in

the final experience of the poem (except as communi-

cating it), but in some earlier experience of Its author.

The error here Is fundamental. Dr Richards makes too

a       between the day to day experience of the poet

that of the ordinary man.  He gives the Impression

the         is always In a         of greater receptivity,

his ordinary life Is a model of organization.

1 suggest, on the contrary, that the creative Impulse,

a wealth of matter no doubt partially

for disharmony that can only be resolved

by the creative act. As Dr Richards says, "we all know

of unusually wide       varied possibilities who pay

for their width in disorder,       we know others who pay

for their order by narrowness".1   Precisely.  And I do

not believe that poets and other artists are to be placed

in a third clasSj, doubly blessed with wide and ordered

experience, the communication of which to others is their

sacred task. They usually pay for their width in disorder,

or rather in a partial order which is more disturbing than

a total confusion*   In their wide ranging they achieve

connections  and  interrelations  denied to  the

But these are such as to cause a ferment :

are incomplete, they       at the memory       cry out

for farther development-  "Anyone who has ever been

by the Muse is thenceforth haunted."2   And

development can only be secured through contemplation,,

aod with certainty and wholeness, only when it is pressed
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